found to make more uniform those overarching regulatory requirements so as to minimize their administrative cost burdens.
DAVID MINTZER:
There is no question in my mind that the pluralistic system for the support of science is one of the great strengths of science in this country. By having a number of different possible sources of support for research, we prevent from taking hold a single point of view as to what is good research.  I believe the present system, based upon a variety of criteria (using, in various cases, internal and external advisory committees), prevents the establishment of an "official view" of "good science." It is for this reason that I am, as well, against the establishment of more explicit national science policy.  I believe that such things as annual reports from the National Academy of Sciences, reports from special committees and commissions, advisory groups, and so forth give sufficient direction and priorities for science and yet do not do it so rigidly that novel approaches are stifled.
8.  The advisability of establishing a more explicit national science policy, including systematic criteria for setting priorities for science and for allocating resources for scientific research.
HARVEY BROOKS:
The U.S. scientific research system has become the best in the world in the absence of any systematic "rational" criteria for priority setting, and we should move very cautiously in trying to set up such criteria. The primary difficulty comes in how to apply criteria, who applies them, and what the process is.  Science is too complex and dynamic in its development to be master-